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"'STAFF  OF  LIFE,  \^Uk  VERSION" 


Remember  the  days  ?/hen  fhe  experts  were 
warning  us  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  eat  white  bread  -  that  all  the  vita- 
mins and;  minerals  every  ^ood  loaf  of 
bread -should  have  were  missing?  -Well, 
the  Government  has  finally  ta-^'.en  care 
of  that  ;little  deficiency  by  ruling  that 
every  loaf  .of  white  bread  and  all  white 
rolls  be  enriched  to  approved  nutritive 
standards.    Unfortunately,  only  about 
70?  of  the  family  flour  on  the  market 
tod^iy  has  been  enriched,  so  it  is  still 
possible  for  a  home-maker  to  miss  out 
on  the  nutritive  value  in  the -flour  she 
buys .  • 

-The'  wJiole  story  on  eririchment- goes,  like 
this,... Then  white  flour  is  milled,  part, 
of  the  wheat  is  removed  in-  the  process,.  . 
■the  part'  that  contains  important  food 
elements  necessary  to  good- 'health.  The 
'dbject  of,  the,, game  is  to  put  back  those 
vitamins  and  minerals  synthetically,  so 
r  ■  that  white  flour  will  "contain  -the  same 

"nutritive  necessities  as  whole  grain 
■  flour.  .     .  •  .         '•  ■■ 

Erjfiched  bread  can  be  made  by  any  one  of  ,.  , 
four  methods.    Enriched  yeast  may  be 
used. .The  required  vitamins  and  minerals 
•  may  be  adcied  di;rectly' to  the  dough  in 
■■  pellet  form...        '  ^  .  , 


Riboflavin  may  be  added  to  the  bread 
by  the  use  of  powdered  milk  in  the 
dough  mix.    Or  these  methods  can  be 
combined.    Enriching  doesn't  change 
.the  color  of  the  flour  or  the  rising 
qualities. ...  there  is  no  visible  flange 
at  all.    It  simply  makes  the . flour 
more  nutritious. 

Here  is  what  that  label,  "ENRICHED 
milTE  FLOUR"  means.    For  one  thing, 
the  vitamin,  Niacin  has  been  restored. 
Niacin  is  the  vitamin  which  helps  to 
preterit  pellagra,  a  disease  that 
weakens  thousands  of  people  in  this 
coiihtiry  yearly,  -  Then:,,  the  vitamin 
Thiamine  has  been  added.  Thiamine 
has  been  called  the  "Morale  Vitamin", 
"because  the  l^ack  of  it  tends  to  cause 
unsteady  nerves,  grouchy  dispositions, 
poor  appetites,  and  a  tired  feeling. 
The  third  vitamin: is  Riboflavin,  the 
lack  of- which  causes'  a  weak  and  run- 
down feeling,  an  unhealthy- looking 
complexion,-   lusterless  hair,  and 
eyes,  that  "look  dull  and  tire  easily. 
Fourth,  iron  is  added  to  help  build 
good  red  blood.    All  of  these  food 
elements  are  required  in  specific 
amounts  before  flour  can  bear  the 
label,  "ENRICHED". 

.  (nORE) 
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Un-enriched  flour  is  a  few  cents  cheaper. 
But  if  every  home-maker  will  insist  on 
"Enriched"  white  flour,  the  millers  who 
are  still  not  putting  out  enriched  flour 
will  have  to  start  enrichment  because  of 
the  increased  demand. 

-o- 

CHEESE  OVERSEAS 

Perhaps  you've  wndered  Y/hy  Cheddar 
Cheese  still  requires  ten  points  a  pound, 
while  other  cheeses  have  gone  down  to 
four  points.    Well,  there's  a  good  reason 
...Cheddar  is  ideal  for  the  boys  at  the 
•fighting  front,  and  that's  where  great 
quantities  are  going.    Cheddar  is  an  es- 
pecially versatile  overseas  food  item. . . 
it  can  take  all  kinds  of  rough  treatment. 
It  can  be  stored  away  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  when  it's  needed,  it'  is  still 
fresh  and  flavorfull.    No  matter  where 
it  goes. .to  a  tropical  climate,  or  to 
the  North  Pole,  it  keeps  equally  well. 

Our  allies  are  getting  lots  of  Cheddar, 
too,  and  because  it  contains  more  milk 
solids  and  less  water  than  most  other 
types  of  cheese,  it  helps  to  make  up 
for  their  diminished  milk  and  meat  sup- 
plies.   The  Red  Cross  includes  a  block 
of  chediar  in  the  packag;es  they  make 
up  for  American '"Jar- Prisoners-. 

Cheddar  production  is  greatest' during 
July  and  August,  so  the  Government'  has 
resel'ved  60^^  of  the  July  and  Augiist 
supply  for' direct  war- uses,    ^hen  pro- 
duction' declines  during  the  fall  and 

•  Vvinter  months,  the  Government  will 
take  a  smaller'  percen't  so  that-  civilian 

■  -supplies  will  remain-  even  for  the  year. 

•  SLOGAN  FOR  ' 
•  "CAir  ALL  YOU  CAN" 

But  before  homsmakers  begin  to  can  it 
would  be  wise  to  find  out  how  many 
pints  or  quarts  of  canned  fruit-will 
be  made  fro-i  the  quantity  of  fresh  "  = 
fruit  on  hand.  -  That  way  j;irs  and  fruit 
will  come  out  even.     There  is  a  gauge 
on  page  13  of  the  new  bulletin,  "HOME 
CAIINING  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES", 
which  makes  it  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  yield  of  given  quantities  of  canned 
fruit  from  fresh.    You  can  obtain  copies 


of  this  bulletin  for  your  readers  by 
writing  to  Office  of  Distribution, 
Marketing  Reports  Division,  821  Market 
Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3, 
California. 
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WINTER  DESSERTS  ARE  ".. 
IN  THE  MAKING  NOW 

T/ise  homemakers  are  looking  over  their 
canning  equipment  now,  and  estimating 
how  much  fruit  the  family  v/ill  need 
for  the  coming  months.    They  know 
that  smaller  supplies  of  commercially 
canned  fruits  will  be  available  to 
civilians  next  winter.    There's  a 
bright  spot  in  the  home  canning  pic- 
ture, though. .. .supplies  of  fresh 
fruit  on  the  market  this  year  will 
equal,  and  in  some  cases,  surpass 
those  of  last  year. 

California,  producing  90  percent  of 
the  nation's  apricots,  expects  to 
harvest  over  575  million  pounds.  ; 
That's  three  times  as  large  as  last 
year's  crop.    Even  vdth  more  apricots 
being  dried  and  canned  for  direct  war 
needs,  fresh  apricots  available  for 
home  consumption  will  be  about  fifty 
percent  more  than  last  year. 

In  19^3,  most  of  the  canned  and. dried 
apricots  went  to  non-civilian  claim- 
ants, with  only  about  a  tenth  of  the 
commercial  pack  going  to  civilians. 
This  year,  besides  having  more  fresh 
apricots  available  for  home  cannings 
U.S.  civilians  will  receive  more  than 
"a  third  of  the  much  larger  canned  and 
dried  pack, 

'  The  peach  crop  promises  to  be  60  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year,  and  17'' 
percent  above  the  average.    Howe very 
war  claims  for  canned  peaches" have  ' 
doubled,  and  the  same  amount  of  dried 
peaches  will  be  set  aside  this  year 
as  last.'   So  if  the  folks  at  home 
want  more  canned  peaches • than  they 

■"were    able  'to  huy  at  the  grocery  store 
last  year,  they  will  have  to  depend 
on  the  home-canned  varieties.  All 
of  this  ties  in  nicely  with  the  pre- 
sent allocations,  which  alio?/  civil- 
ians almost  twice  as  many  fresh  pea- 
ches as  they  did  in  1943. 
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There  is  no  official  report  on  the  apple 
harvest  yet,  but  it  looks  as  though 

_  ther,e  Tvill  be  at.  least  a  normal  crop, 
and  one  third  larger  than,  last  year's 

■  small  yield. 

.  P e ar s V  wi  11  b,e ab o ut  fifteen  p e r c e nt  more 
abiindant  than' last  year,  vdth  the  lar- 
gest increases  in  the  East  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  orchards, , where  the 
crop  matures  in  late  summer  and  early 

fall.  '  - '  : 

Hovirevor,  even  with  the  larger  crop  this 
year,  non-civilian  requirements  have  in- 
creased, so  U.  S,  civilians  can  expect 
only  about,  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
pears  as  they  received  last  year. 

The  pliLm  prospects -are  not  so  favorable., 
this  year's  supply  is  sma.ller  thah_,last. 

..  FRESHNESS  SEALED  .  IN  .  JilJlb, ^ 

Here  are.  a -few"  pointer  s\  to' .remember  . 
in,  selecting' and  preparing  fruits  for 
home  '  canning,        -       \ ,] 

Fruits  should' be  firm'  and  ripe.  For 
gi-eater.  freshness  and  less  bruising  it 
is  ^est  bo  buy . lo.cally  produced  fruit, 
if  .possible,    ^en  it^is  necessary  to 
buy. 'shipped -fruit,  only  that  in  perfect 
.Gonci.ition;  should  be  used. 

If  fruit  must  be  held  before  canning^  / 
"it  should  be  kept  cool  and  well  venti- 
lated.   When  it  is  ready  to  be  canned, 
fruit  should  be  sorted  for  size 'and  "ripe- 
ness to  insijire.  more  even  cooking..  Fruit 
that  shows  any  signq  of  decgy  should '.'not 
be  canned.    Even  if  bad  .sppts.  a,re  ciit 
out,  bacteria  may  remaiwih  the, rest  and 
spoil  the  v/hole  .batch,'  '"Fruit"  which'  is 
soft,'  b'dt  still  sound,  should^be .  set" 
aside  for  jam,      ' .'    '  ,  .■."  ,.■■    .  , ' 

Fruit  should  be  pre-cooked  briefljr  be- 
fore it  is  canned, /  When 'packed  hot,  the 
fruit  shrinks  and  more  .,M11  .'fit-  into'. the 
jars'.    Also  the  proces'slng' time  in  tKe 
canner  is  shortened.  .  Fruits  ray.be  'pre- 
heated in  fruit  ■  juice ^  "ii;!  syriip  oi*''-water. 


When.  they. are  heated,  some  fruits  yield 
enough  juice  of  their  own  so  that  no 
additional  .liquid  is  necessary.  Adding 
.sugar  , before' heating  also  helps  to 
draw  out  the  juice* 

'  FOOD  NEWS  IN  THE.pST  .'. 

Meat  supplies  are  about  the  -same,  .The 
improved  feed  and_  pasture  situation  ■. 
seems  to  have  slowed  down' the.  pace  at 
v/hich  livestock  has--  bee.n  -moving  .  to. 
market.    Pork,  of  course  remains  the 
most  plentiful  of  meats, in  some 
places  choice  lamb,  veal  and  beef 
cuts  are  scarce.    But  in  nearly  all 
markets,  lower  grade  beef,  supplies 
are  adequate.    Some  markets  report  a 
,  shortage  of  pork  loins  and,  hams.  The 
."Pitch"  for  consumers,  in  terms,  of  , 
,meat  consumiptio.n- is  still  less  popu-, 
.  lar  cuts.,  particularly  those  rjemain-... 
ing  on  the  unrationed  list. 

Chicken  supplies  are  ample. , .plenty  of 

..leghorn  hens  are  coming  to  market.. 
this-  m^ans. more  baked  chicken,- fri 9-, 
as s ee  .  and  chi cken  pi e .    ^ind  those,  in 

.  rural  areas  where  chiekens>  are  being, 
culled  might  cons.ider  canning  or--., 
freezing  some  of  the  .  extra  supplies  "r". 
now  available , • ♦that . ehi cken' 11 " come 
in  mighty 'handy  .next  winter  when  sup*^ 
plies,  are  .  normally  .  lower,,,-  .        . .   ■.-  ^ 

Onions ; , are.. in  good  .  supply. ,  .farm  prices 
are  rQwer,;'but  retail  prices  continue 
at  or., hear  ceilingi  .  Western  onion  .. 
supplies  are  increasing -and  increased 
consumption  is  warranted. 

July  is  apricot- canning  time  in  the,.- 
I7e'st..  ..A  hea-vy  harves.t.is  coming  to  ., 
market  .with  prices  npw.  at  levels  to 
encourage  home-tcanning. .    .  ■ 

Here. ':s.' why.  cheeses  are. back  on  the 
ration  .list.. .  they  were  ration-free 
for.  a.  twQ  weeks  period  to  permit  re- 
.duction  of  large  stocks  of  perishable 
.cheeses  in  wholesalers'  and  retailers' 
hands., and  no\i  they'll  cost  four  red 
points  per  .pound.. with  cheddar  still ■• 
at  t.en  red-points.,  a  pound,. 

'  ■':  r^.-r  .  ■  :  (toe).  ...  . 
■        ,  ■  -     ■  J  I-  '       ■. •    ■  -  -  •  ■  ■•■ 
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Civilians  will  get  ten  percent  less  "  " 
canned  sardines,  mackerel  and  herring 
from  the         pack  than  was  announced 
earlier  this  year  by  WA,  due  to  sub- 
stantially increased  military  and  other 
war  demands*    There  has  been  a  ten  per- 
cent increase  in  the  canner  set-aside  on 
these  items,  to  55%.    The  ruling  applies 
to  all  fish  packed  between  last  June  25- 
and  February"  28,  19^5 • 

-0-  '  .  X 

mT^S  IN- THE  MARKETS 

^est  Coast  markets  boast  of  fmit  and: 
vegetable  supplies  that -  will  warm  the^-  • 
hearts  of  ambitious  home-canners. . • 
cherry  canning" is  about  over,  but;  there's 
plenty  to  be  done  with  berries.. and  even 
more  'A»ith  apricdts,  in  view 'of  the  fore- 
cast fdr  a;  larga    cot  crop  this  season, 

SAN  FRANGISGQ  -      •  •); 

Now  is  the  best  time  f  or  .-housev/ives  to 
get  berries-  for  canning,  and  plans 
should  be  made  for  putting  up  apricots, 
and  members  of  the  berry  family. . .rasp- 
berries, youn^berries,.  .boysenberries. 
Peaches  are  dropping'  sharply,  in-  price 
and  the  small  sizes,  are' wholesaling -at 
very  low  levels.    -Imperial  Kalley  canta- 
loupes' afe  much  lowjer:;th/in  a  weeki:agoj 
but  as  yet  the' quality- rs' generally  .:OHly 
Citrus  fruits  and  avocados  are  in 
normal  supply.'    A  few  early  .apples.  .f\re 
arriving.    Black  figs  are  increasing, 
and '  a'-  fevir  white  fi^s  are':  no?/  on  .the,  fruit 
stands.  ^  •.  '      ■..      '  rr  .  •  . 

iVnong  'the  vegetables,  cabbhgey  |jea-s:,:-  and 
squash  are,  probabl]/-  the  best  buys^  -Snap 
beans'  ar^'  is ome4Yhat  mora*  plentiful  andT 
considered  h  be'st  :buy.  bdcause  the."re  i"s  so 
little  waste  in  preparing*.  ■:  Tomatoes  are 
also  a  little  more  plentiful" than  last 
week.    'Lobal '  celery  is  beginning,  ■  to"  ar- 
rive, and  should  bring  down  .the  .pi:rice. 

PORTLMD  '  ■■■  ■:■  :■'  ■  ■ 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  are  sup- 
plying a  goodly  volumev'of 'Bing  and  Lam- 
bert _cherries_  with  prices  lower  than  a 
week  ago.'    Local  cherries  will  arrive-  in 
another  v/eek.   ^Black  cherries,  are  more 


difficult  to  can  than  the  light  vari/=}- 
ties.    So  unless  housemves  have  had 
-previous  experience,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sult a  food  preservation  specialist., 
or  her  county  home  demonstration  agent. 
Food  editors  might  give  homemakers 
some  suggestions  on  cherry  canning 
now  that  supplies  are  at  a  peak.  The 
first  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  and 
honeydew  melons  have  made  an  appearance 
on.  the  market  with  prices  rather  high. 
Nev/  crop  apples  are  coming  in.. good 
quality,  too,  even  though  that  green  . 
apple    pie  is  going  to  cost  considerably 
more  than  usual,  it's  still  a  top  favor- 
ite. 

Apricotg,  plums  and  peaches  are  als.o  : 
available . . supplies  should -increase 
as  the  season  progresses.    One  of,  the 
best  buys  on  the  Portland  vegetable 
market  is  lettuce.    Quality  is  tops 
and  prices  within  pre-war  levels. 
Local  gardens  are  now  supplying.. bun- 
ched vegetables,  celery,  onions,,  po-  .. 
tatoes,  Blue  Lake  beans.    Stock  .from 
local  sources  is  fresh  and  will  keep^, 
longer  than  supplies  which  have  been 
shipped  into  markets  from  other  states. 
A,' week  ago  the- pea  raarjcet.  v/as  strong, 
.- but  heavier  arrivals  .  and  better  .qual- . 
ity  have  been  instrumental  in  forcing 
prices -lower.    Summer squash-  supply  is 
not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

LOS  ikNGELEs  ;.-  ; 

Apricots  for  canning  is  the  theme  of 
the  Los.  Angeles  fruit  ma  rket,. ...  plenty 
..of  •apricots  with  prices  at,  about  the', 
lowest 'rth.ey' 11  be  this  season.,  ■  Gan- 
taloups -have:  dropped  in  price*  ,  Plums 
are  increasing  and  the  .price  is  .. 
slightly  lov/er.   .TTatermelons  are  also 
increasing  and  prices  have  dropped 
considerably.    Gherr i e s  and.  ,s traw.- 
berries. are  still  selling  at  ceiling 
for  best  .fquality. 

Tomatoes- 'are  plentiful.  ,  Celery  Is  more 
plentiful.- :,, Italian  squash  receipts, 
are  heavier.-... so  are  white  summers* 
Beans  arid  peas  dropped,  slightly  .in^ 
price. 'toward  the  -end  of  last  week,-  ,but 
show  a  slight  .advance  this  v/eek,  .Local 
corn  is  now  starting  to  .arrive.     .  . 
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THS  NORTH  POLE  IK  KATJSAS. . . 

UNCLE  ^SAI^i  m)  HIS  EGGSCESS  

BAG  THAT  FAPEH. . . 


"TliE  NORTH  POLE  Ir  K.INSAS" 


Uncle  Sam  has  bean  sharing  that  desper- 
ate feeling  common -tp  .housewives  v/ho  find 
they  have  too  much  peri*shable  food  to  fit 
in  the  ice  box.    Eut  the  doors,  of  Uncle 
SpjuVs  refrigerators  aren't  bulging,  nov/. . 
he's  bought  himself  a  new  one... the  big- 

.  gest  single  storage  unit  in  .-imerica... 
picture    the  State  of  Delaware,  ^.vith 

•  food  piled  up  one  -foot  deep,,  and  you  can 
imagine  just  ho-v  big  this  new  refrigera-. 
tor  is.. -.12  million  cubic  feet  of  cold 
storage  space.    And  not  only  is  the  new 
ice  box  big... it  represents  an  interest- 

,ing  phase  of  .space  conversp.on. 

Tien  faced  with  the  problem. of  too  m.uch 
food  for.  the  storage  space  available, 
Lt.  Col.  Ralph  '7..  OXmstead,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  ^ar  Food  Administration's 
Office  of  Distribution,  recalled  that 
'.when  he  was  a  boy,  he  visited  some  icy 
. caverns  in  the  western  districts.  He 
directed  that  a  search  be  made  for  pos- 
sible  "natural  refrigerators",  and  the 
result  of  the  search  ^?as.  a  75  year  old 
limestone  mine  near  Atchison,  Kansas..,, 
the  perfect  ans^^/er  to  the  bulging-door 
problem. 


The  mine  has  a  normal  tem-perature  of 
50  degrees,  and  by  August  first,  the 
Goverrjnent  expects  to  have  installed 
portable  refrigeration  equipm.ent  v/hich 
will  bring  the  temperature  dovjh  to 
around  30  degrees.    Bevween  3^000  and 
3,500  c^.rloads  of  food  can  be  stored 
inside  the  mine  with  ease.    Ever  since 
the  nine  was  opened,  the  blasting  has 
been  so  careful  that  the  ceiling  is 
ail  even  14-  feet  throughout,  leaving 
enough  clearance  for  trucks  to  drive 
in,'    There  ^is  a  railroad  siding  300 
feet"  from  the  entrance,  and  there  is 
natural  insulation  of  earth  and  stone 
100  feet^hick.      '  ■ 

By  converting  the '  mdne,  the  Governm.ent 
is  saving  over  3  million  dollars  in 
annual  storage  bills.    Construction  of 
a  "building  ^.^dth  the  same  amount  of 
floor  SDace  as  the  mine  represents,  " 
would  cost  approximate IjT"  15  million 
dollars.    The  mine  conversion  will 
cost  approximately  one  and  a  half 
million 

The  project  will  benefit  the  farmer, 

(MORE) 
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the  consur.er,  and  the  allied  nations. 
It  v.dll  assiire  the  farmer  that  he  can 
niarket  his  hogs  even  after  all  conLTier- 
cial  storage  space  is  filled. .» .thus  the 
aovernnent  support-price  on  hogs  can  be 
r:et.    The  consumer  will  be  protected  be- 
cause the  Kansas  refrigerator  will  keep 
seasonally  abundant  eggs,  lard,  and  other 
foods  from  spoiling.    Here,  also,  will 
be  held  food  for  eventual  release  to  lib- 
erated countries  and  countries  under 
lend-lease.    And  since  Kansas  is  located 
in  t:ie  neax-center  of  the  United  States, 
food  ma3'''  be  shipped  either  east  or  west, 
V7ith  equal  ease,  as  the  situation  re- 
quire 3 , 

Lard  will  be  stored  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
ject is  completed.    As  the  vast  interior 
becones  still  colder,  fat  backs,  salt  and 
cured  meats,  dried  fruits  and  eggs  will 
also  be  put  awav  for  futui^e  use. 

The  doors  of  this  refrigerator  will  never 
bulge,  either.  The  present  owners  of  the 
mine  have  arranged  to  continue  taking  out 
limestone,  so  that  new  storage  space  will 
be  continually  available. 

-o- 

,    UNCLE  SM^i  .'iTro  EGGSCSSS  -  IJO  MORE 

This  past  spring  and  early  summer  saw     •  • 
and  heard  everyone  vjho  had  a  public  voice, 
urging  housewives  to  "buy  an  extra  dozen 
.eggs".,. the  hens  had  been  working  over- 
time, and  as  a  result,  there  were  more 
eggs  than  there  was  storage  space  to 
accomodate  them., .that  is,  no  place  but 
in  the  refrigerators  of  the  nation's 
housewives.    Uncle  Sam  was  in  the  pur- 
chasing lines  at  the  market  turnstiles,  ' 
too,  to  protect  both  the  producer  and  the 
consiLmer, 

By  buying  shell  eg^s  which  v/ere  coming  to 
m.arket  in  excess  of  consujner  demand... 
.and  at  a  price ^  in  accordance  v;ith  the  law 
the  Government  assured  the  producer  a 
fair  ret^orn  for  his  labor  and  investment. 
If  egg  prices  had  not  been  supoorted  hy 
the  Government,  producers  might  well  have  ' 
sold  off  too  many  laying  hens,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  serious  egg  shortages 
this  coming  fall  and  winter. 


But  now,  the  seasonal  peak  in  egg 
production  is  passed,  and  the  T7FA  is 
able  to  curtail  its  purchases  of  eggs 
for  now. 

The  stocks  of  eggs  bought  by  the  WA 
to  support  prices  v/ill  not  be  "dum.ped" 
on  the  market.    The  better  grades  of 
eggs  V7ill  be  stored,  and  held  as  a 
backlog  for  use  by  civilians  in  the 
fall  months  if  a  seasonal  shortage 
develops.    Many  carloads  of  eggs  have 
been  broken  and  frozen  for  the  WA* . . . 
many  have  been  dried  for  our  Allies 
under  the  lend-lease  program.  Some 
500  cars  of  eggs  have  been  distributed 
to  school  lun.ch  progra^ms,  and  to  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  throughout 
the  country. ...  so  the  egg  situation  is 
now  well  in  hand. 

~o- 

BAG  THAT  P/iPER 

The  string  shopping  bag  is  back  in 
style,  and  all  because  of  the  paper 
crisis.    Retail  stores  in  the  country 
will  have  only  half  their  usual  sup- 
ply of  v/rapping  paper  and  paper  bags 
for  Hay,  June,  July  and  i:iUgust...a 
■situation  that  threatens  to  bottleneck 
retail  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to 
civilians  unless  both  the  people  be- 
hind the  counters,  and  the  consumers 
cooperate. 

The  reason  behind  the  bag  shortage  is 
simple. . .packaging  of  supplies  for 
shipment  to  the  fighting  fronts  takes 
tons  of  paper. .. clothing,  equipment 
and  food  have  to  be  packaged  right,  or 
they  may  become  damaged  in  transit. 
Every  piece  of  equipment  must  be  in- 
dividually wrapped  in  waterproof 
paper,  usually  in  triple  layers,  V/ar 
industries  are  needing  more  and  more 
paper  too... for  instance,  it  takes 
25  tons  of  blueprint  paper  to  make  a 
battleship. 

So,,  if  the-  present  allocations  of  pa- 
per bags  snd  wrappings  are  to  go  ^ 
around,  the  stores  and.  the  customers" 
must  cut  down.    Merchandise  that  comes 
already  ^y^rapped,  such  as  bread,  break- 
fast foods,  soap  powder,  and  carton 

■       '  (laORS  ■ 


eggs,  should  be  taken  "as  is".'  The 
use  of  shopping  bags. or  baskets  will 
save  lots  of  paper.. ..and  of  course,  the 
best  way  for  everyone  to  get  more  paper 
bags  and  --Trappings  is  to  collect  more 
scrp.p  paper, 

-o- 

FOOD  FREAKS 

ASP/iRiV^US  first  ca.'ne  into  favor  as  a 
food  .about  200  years  .B. 
BSiii^S  were  used  i?edicxnall:/  bj-  the  an- 
cients o  0 when  .-'bruised  .and  boiled  vdth 
gar -lie,  they  -vei:*e  said  to  cure  coughs' 
that  v/ere  thought  past  other  remedy. 
PAIlSriFS  were  made  into  naTmalado  with 
a. snail  quantity  of ' sugar,  in  the  early 
19th  century.,. it  was  thought  to  excite 
the  appetite  and  to  be  a  very  proper 
food  for  convalescents, 
R^JDISKSS  were  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Gree.ks,    In  Apollo's  Temple  of 
Deli)hoo,  turndps  were  dedicated  in  lead, 
beets  in  silver,  but.  radishes  were  ser- 
ved up  to  the  god  in  beaten  gold. 
SPINACH  was  first  .used  in  England  about 
1500,  .and  was  thought  to  be  a  native  of 
Spain.    In  Queen  Elizabeth' s  time,  the 
young  leaves  of  .spinach  were 'used  in 
s  alads ,  ■ 

-0- 

CANING  rJITH,  ^KS  NEIGHBORS  '  " 

The  women  of  ."imerica-  are  learning  to- 
live  on  a  community  basis,  just  as  they 
did  in  Grandmother's  day  when  the  quilt- 
ing, bee  was  in  fashion,    but  it's  not 
qui.lt-making  this  time... it's  canmng. 

The  .development  of  community  food  pre- 
servation centers  throughout  the ' country 
indicates  that  canning  for  home  use  v/ill 
be  definitely  increased  this  3^ear.     It  ■ 
is  estimated  that  between  5  and  6  thou- 
sand c-anning  centers  will  be  in  oper- 
ation bhis  season  -  35  percent  more 
than  last  year. 

One  of  the  m-ost  interesting  new  trends 
in  community  canning  is  the  effort  now 
being  made  to  improve  centers  which  have 
already  been  set  up,    Som.e  are  purchas- 
ing new  equipment. some  are  re-arrang- 
ing the  plants  for  better  flow  of  work 
which  will  increase  the  production  ca- 


pacity of  the  centers.     There  has  also 
been  a.  trend  to  use  tin  in  preference 
to  glass  containers,  which  also  in- 
creases production.    In  some  sections 
of  the  country,  canning  centers  have 
added  cooling  units,  slaughter  houses, 
sm.oke.  houses  for  curing  m.eats,  freezer 
locker  units,  etc... thus  the  canning 
center  envolves  into  a  year-round  con- 
venience, especially  in  rural  areas. 

Community  food  preservation  centers 
have  been  established  in  4$  states,  and 
nearly  every  center  in  th^  country  is 
now  supervised  by  persons  v/ho  have  been 
specially  trained.    Through  workshops 
on  a  national,  regional  state  and  area 
basis,  practically  every  supervisor 
and  operator- has  had  an  opportunity  to 
receive  training. 

■  The  South  has  the  largest  number  of 
centers,  with  47  percent  of  the  total. 
Hov/ever,  this  year  there  has  been  great 
expansion  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

To  set  up  a  canning  center,  m.ost  eom.- 
munities  follov;  a  procedure  somewhat 
like  this:    Interested  citizens  make 
an  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners j 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  PTA,  or  other 
civic  organizations,    A  miOeting  is  held, 
.■and  a  committee  is  appointed  to  take 
■-charge-  of  the  .project  -  to  order  equip- 
ment, set  up  procedures.    Money  is 
raised  from  individuals,  or  is  donated 
»  to.  start  operations.     In  many  cases, 
the  centers  are  self-supporting,  by  . 
the  simple  expedient  ,of  charging  5 
6  cents  a  can  to  the  participants. 

The  community  canning  center  idea  has 
been  so  well  rece.lved  in.iimerica,  that 
it  promises  to  benefit  the  entire  na- 
tion by  easing  pressure  on  •co.minercially 
canned  products,  alleviating  transporta- 
tion difficulties^  and  incidentally, 
drawing  comm.ujiities  together. the  can- 
ning- center  is  a  place  Vvliere  neighbors 
get  together  for  a  good  tim.e,  and  do 
a  big  day's  work  besides. 

AI.L  THE  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW  IN 
JULY'S  MARKETS 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
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violet. , .the  markets = are  beautiful -this 
'■:eek,  -vith  fruit- and  vegetables  reaching 
a    snjiuuer  peak  in  abundance-  and  quality. 

San  Francisco  Wholesale  IVIarkets;  Pie 

and  srjace  apples  are  coining  in  now  at 

declining  v/holesale  prices.  Nectarines 

are  niuoh  lop/er,  although  the  -  quality  is 

poor  in  sors^  cases.    Apricot  canning 

shoT'ld.-be  ■  done  within  the-  next  two  or 
♦ "     ■■  ■  - 

three  weeks.    Peaches  are  plentiful  at 
urchani^ed  prices  with  the  early  varie- 
ties, bein^:^  replaced  b^-  the  large  mid- 
sumrnar  freestone  t^n?es.    Santa  Rosa 
■  plums  are  plentiful.    The  California 
cherry  season  is  practically  over,  but 
supplies  are .  corrdng  in  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Utah,    TJatermelon  prices 
have  dropped  considerably,  and  canta- 
loups are  slightl3'  lo'.ver.  Youngberries 
and  boysenberries  are  still  in  moderate 
to  liberal  supply,  and  housewives  plan- 
ning to  can  them  should  .get  theirs  now. 

Snap  beans,  cucumbers,  squash  and  toma- 
toes are  the  best  buys  in  the  vegetable 
line.    Wholesale  prices  have  declined  oa 
squash  and  tomatoes.    Carrots,  cauli- 
flower, lettuce,  onions  and  peas  are  good 
hnjs,  too."    Artichoke  quality  shows 
some  .-deterioration,  but  the  prices  are 
•  lower,.    Celery,  green  corn,  and  potatoes 
are  plentiful,  but  the  price's  have  in- 
. creased,  ■  • 

Portland  Wholesale  Markets;;    The  main 
strawberry  season  i,s  over-,  and  rasp- 
berries will  not  reach  peak  until,  around 
July  15, -  but  loganberries,  youngberries 
and  boysenberries  will  be  more  plentiful 
this  year.    The  peak  of  the  cherry  sea-  - 
son  is  here,  but  prices  are  still  high. 
Eastern  .Oregon  and  Washington  apricots 
are  coming  to  market  this  week.  Canta- 
loups, peaches,  watermelons'  and  currants 
are- all  lower  than  last  week,  ., 

Vegetable  supplies  are  fairly  plentiful, 
and  lower  prices  are  noted' on  lettuce, 
peas,  cauliflower^  and  dry  onions.  Nqw 
crop  potatoes  from  local  gardens  are' 
also  more  plentiful.    Prices  are  still 
rather  high  for  celery,:  green  "corn,. ;,. 
snap  beans,  tomatoes  and  Bammer  sucash. 


Los  Angeles-  Wholesale  Markets;  Fruit 
prices  are  still  rather  high  this  week, 
with  the  exception  of  apricots  and 
plums.,  V7hich  have  now  reached  a  suitable 
level  for  canning,    Many,  varieties  of 
peaches  will  be  plentiful  this  year. 
Cherries  are  still  fairly  high,  but 
lovjer  than  last- week.    Figs  are  rather 
high.    Grapefruit  is  scarce,  with  best 
quality  at  ceiling,  and  oranges  and  ; 
lemons  are  moderately  plentiful,  vdth' 
best  quality  also  at  ceilingo  Canta- 
loups are  plentiful  and  slightly  lov/er. 
Other  m.elons  are  honeyballs,  honeydews, 
and  crenshaws.    Strawberries  are  scarce, 
and  at  ceiling.    Youngberries,  boysen-  ' 
berries  and  raspberries  -  are  slightly 
lower.    The  price  of  avocados  continues 
to  be  fairly  high,  except  the  sammer 
black  varieties.    Miscellaneous  fruits 
in  light  supply  are  bananas,  pineapples, 
mangoes,  early  pears,  and  early  apples. 

Among  the  vegetables,  potatoes  are  in 
adequate  supply,  but  at  increased 
prices.    Some  early  Russet  potatoes  have 
started  to  come  in  from  Kern  Counter. 
Cauliflower  : is  in  rather  light  supply. 
Corn  is  moderately  plentiful,  and 
slightly  lov7er  than  last  week,  .Peppers 
are  still  scarce.    Peas  are  in  lighter 
supply,  and  prices  are  slightly  higher 
for  good  quality.    Snap  beans  are  most 
plentiful,  and  the  price  is  lovver, 
-Among  the  bunched  vegetables,  beets, 
carrots,  chard,  and  mustard  green  con- 
tinue to  be  good  buys.    Radishes,  leeks, 
and  green  onions  are  slightly  lower 
than  last  week.    Dry  onions  are  plenti- 
ful, at  slightly  lower  prices.  Squash 
is  cheap  and  plentiful.    Cuouinbers  and 
lettuce  are  in  good  supply  with  prices 
dov;n,.    Celery  prices  have  declined. 
.Miscellaneous  vegetables  to  be  found 
are  asparagus,  rhubarb,  banana  squash, 
endive,  romaine,  mushrooms,  poTsnips 
and  okra. 

-o- 
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TURKEY  TALK  IN  JULY   - 

•BOXING  ON  THE  HOr.IE  FRONT  ' 

THE  FAT  OF  THE  UND. . . . 


Turkeys  sent .to  American  fighting 
forces  have  played -an  important  role 
in  building.mprale iaince  the  war  be- 
gan.   As  a  result^  Holiday  dinners 
this  year  .\vill  again  feature  turkey 
and  '^fixings"  wherever  an  American 
fighting  force  is  stationed. 

Last  year,  tnj^keys  f or' Thinksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Nev/  Year's- Day  dinners 
went  by  ship,  plane,  truck,  jeep, 
muleback  and  manback^  to  battle  'fronts 
all  over,  the  v/orld.    Sailors  and  Mar- 
ines v/ounded  on  Tarawa  ate  turke^r  in 
sick  bay  aboard  ships  that  evacuated 
them  from  the -Island.    Turkeys  were 
cooked  in  galleys  of  American  fight- 
ing surface  ships  and-  Bubmar?l,nes  in 
the  Pacific,  -  the  Atlantid  and'  the 
Mideterranean.  ,  . 

This  year  the  turkeys  V/ill  be"  obtain-, 
ed  by.  the.JJ;,  6,  krmv  3*^iai?termaster 
Corps  under  a,  s-et-asi'de  order  anngun- 
ced  by  the  War-  Food.  Adiiini  strati  on,  .  ■ 
to  be  effective  July  17,  19U.  This 
order,  WO  106,  will  operate  ■in 


nearly  all  states  west  of  the  Hississ-  ■ 
ippi  River,  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Delaware,  and  in  certain  counties  -in. 
Virginia,  TJest  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
These  are  the  nation^ s  major  turkey 
producing  areas.    All  turkeys  m^arketed 
and  dressed  in  these  areas  will.be  set  - 
aside  until  the  quantity  needed  is  ob- 
tained.   T7hile  the  actual  quantity 
procured'  for  all  the  armed  services  • 
cannot  be  disclosed,  the  amoimt  will   ••-  ;• 
probably  exceed  the  35  .million  pounds 
obtained  under  a  similar  food  order  last 
.  3'-ear,    The  amount  will  be  in. addition  ; 
to  the  -S  million  pounds,  of  hen  turkeys 
obtained,  during  'April  and  May, 

It  is -  expected  that  civilians  will  have • 
available  about  3  pounds  cf  turkey  per 
-capita  this  year,  which  is  only  about  a 
.quarter  pound  less  per  person  than  last 
.year.    Due  to  favorable  weather  and 
grovdng  .  conditions,  so  far^  the  turkey 
slaughter'  is'  expected"  to'  total  4B.t), 
million  po^inds  compared  with,  an  actual 
total  of, -466  million  pounds '.last  year. 
Pre-war  per-- Cc4pita  consumptipn  was  2,6 
.pounds  of  turkey  in  1935  to  1939..  - 
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BOXING  ON  am  wm  front 

There's  a  shortage  of  v/ooden  con- 
tainers.   This  fact,  plus  a  bumper 
harvest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
prospect,  has  prompted  the  WA  to 
urge  grocery  stores  and  consumers  to 
use  every  means  to  save  precious  boxes 
and  baskets. 

Wooden  containers  when  returned  to 
market  channels  have  re-  use  value. 
Orange  crates  can  be  used  to  ship 
peachevS,  apples  or  vegetables.    And  it 
is  estimated  that  as  high  as  60  per- 
cent of  some  commodities,  such  as 
cucumbers,  beans  and  broccoli  could  be 
marketed  in  used  v;fooden  crates  or 
hampers. 

Thousands  of  empty  v/ooden  containers 
are  nov/  used  by  retailers  to  hold 
groceries  purchased  in  their  stores 
and  carried  home  bj?"  customers.  Few 
of  these  containers  ever  find  their 
way  back  to  commercial  use  again. 
They  are  usually  burned  or  destroyed. 

Food  Editors  can  help  in  the  contain- 
er salvage  campaign,  by  urging  their 
listeners  to  use  a  cloth  shopping  bag 
to  carry  home  the  larger  purchases  . 
of  food  stuffs,  and  by  telling  them- 
not  to  discard  wooden  boxes -in  v/hich-  ;•;  • 
the  grocer  packed  their  groceries, 
but  to  take  it  back  to  the  store  so 
the  grocer  can  send  it  back  for  anot};xer 
load  of  produce, 

-O-       '  ;  ■ 

THE  FAT  OF  TIffi  LAND 

The  peak  season  for  milk  production 
is  passed,  so  civilians  will  find-  less 
butter  and  less  cheddar  cheese  on  the 
market  from  July  through  September,., 
less  than  for  the  past  three  months. 
With  the  exception  of  butter,  the 
supply  "picture  of  other  edible  fats 
and  oils  is  improved.    Civilians  will 
be  getting  one  billion,  /^l  million 
pounds  for  consumption  during  July, 
August  and  September,  com.pared  with 
998  million  pounds  for  the  past  quarter. 


The  civilian  allocation  of  butter  for 
the  next  three  months  is  down  about 
37  million  pounds. . .about  395  million 
compared  with  4-32  million  pounds  for 
April  through  June,    Because  of  armed- 
forces  requirements,  it  v/ill  be  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  butter  set-aside 
program  through  September  or  October. 
Civilians  can  expect  less  butter  the 
rest  of  this  year  than  they  had  the  past 
six  months. 

Evaporated  milk  supplies  for  civilians, 
too,  will  be  smaller  during  the  next 
quarter. , .about  383  million  pounds 
compared  with  435  million  pounds  from 
April  through  June,    In  partial  compen- 
sation, the  condensed  milk  allocation 
has  been  upped  about  U  million  pounds. 

-o- 

THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE 

Because  of  the  new  cuts  in  civilian 
allocations  of  evaporated  millc,  and 
the  4-  million  pound  increase  in  all- 
ocations of  condensed  milk  this  quar- 
ter, housev/ives  might  like  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  two  types. 

Evaporated  milk  has  been  sterilized, 
and  a  set  percentage  of  the  water  has 
been  removed. 

Condensed  milk  has  not  been  sterilized, 
sweetening  has  been  added,  and  a  set 
percentage  of  water  has  been  removed, 
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.  FRUIT  BUTTERS'  THE  BREtiD 

With  butter  supplies  smaller  the  rest 
of  this  year,  the  wise  homemaker  is 
now  making  jelly  and  fruit  butters  to 
stretch,  the  "spreads"  on  toast  and 
sandwiches  this  v/inter. 

Fruit  butter  is  more  economical  of 
sugar  than  any  other  fruit  spread. 
Also,  man:/-  fruits  too  small  or  imperfect 
in  shape  for  canning  make  excellent 
fruit  butter.    Since  no  straining  of 
the  fruit  is  necessary,  as  for  jelly,  • 
fruit  butter  also  saves  on  preparation 
time  and  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
end  product.    Fruits  most  commonly  used 


for  butters  are  tart  apples,  apricots, 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
quinces.    Apple  butter  made  with  cider 
has  an  especially  good  flavor.  Also, 
apples  may  be  combined  with  apricots, 
grapes,  plums,  or  quinces. 

To  mal:e  fruit  butter,  use  only  sound, 
ripe  fruit.,. or  firm  portions  of  culls 
or  ?/ind.falls.    Cook  the  fruit  until 
•soft,  stirring  constantly.  Press 
fdrst-- 'through  a  colander  and  then  a 
fine  seive  to  give  the  fruit  a  smooth 
consistency*    The  quantity  of  sugar 
varies  according  to  taste,  but  the 
-usual  proportion  is  half  as  much  sugar 
as  fruit  pulp. 

A  fourth  to  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt 
added  to  every  gallon  of  butter  brings 
out  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.    Eoil  the 
sugar  8.^1^.  fruit  mixture  rapidly, 
stirring  as  it  boils  so  it  won't  burn. 
As  the  butter  cooks  do?;n  and  becomies 
thick,  turn  the  heat  loY^er  to  prevent 
spattering.    When  the  butter  is  thick, 
test  by  po'uring  a  spoonful  on  a  cold 
plate.     If  no  rim  of  liquid  appears 
around  the  edge,  the  butter  is  done. 
Then  stir  in  spices  as  desired,., 
just  enough  to  give  delicate  spiciness 
without  hiding  the  fruit  flavor.  Pour 
the  boiling  Jaot  butter  into  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

-o- 

APRIGQTS  ARE  TfiB 'JACKPOT 

A  bumper  crop  of- ■apricots  is  coming 
into  the  Southern  Calif ornia  markets, 
so  many,  that  in  one  record:  day, 
enough  ' cots  came  in  to  supply-  every 
person  in  the  Los  Angeles  Lietropolitan 
area  with  over  a  pound  apiece. 

Of  course,  the  m.ost  obvious  way  to 
keep  the  crop  from  going  to  waste  is 
to  can  and  "can  all  3'ou  can  in 
Can  them  whole,  in  halves,  m.ake  them 
into  jam  alone,  or  in  com-bination  with 
other  fruits,, or  make  apricot  butter. 

Fresh  apricots  are  a  delightful  add- 
ition to  summer  m^eals  stuffed  with 
cream,  cheese  as  a  salad. .  .in' ice  cream, 
sherberts,  pies,  puddings,  or  as  the 


-> 

"do?;nside"  of  upside  dov^n  cake.  Apri- 
cots are  an  excellent  between-m.eal 
snack  for  the  children,  and  are  a  good 
source  of  Vitamin  A. 

-0- 

EGGS  FOR  mEAKF/iST,^  Lbl^GK,  DIMSR 

Eggs  served  "as  eggs"  or  hidden  in 
the  cooking  are  a  versatile  food  in 
s'ommer  meals •    The  Bureau  of  Hujnan 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economdcs  in  the 
U,  S*  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  a  pamphlet,  "Egg  Dishes 
for  any  Meal".    This  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  War  Food 
Administration,  Office  of  Distribution, 
821  I.ferket  Street,  Room  700,  San  Fran- 
cisco 3,  California.  .  .- 

-0- 

NEW  BULLETIN 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  in  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a 
bulletin  telling  how  to  prepare  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  freezing,  and  out- 
lines methods  of  packing.    For "a  free 
copy,  write  T7FA,  Office  of  Distribu- 
tion, Room  700,  821  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  3,  California 

ONIOI^  MiJCE  YOU  CRY.  ..HELP] 

Not  long  ago,  housewives  were  crying 
for  onions. . .now.  Southern  California 
onion  producers  and  v:holesalers  are 
crying  help  because  housewives  are  not 
buying  as  many  onions  as  producers  ■ 
are  sending  to  market.    The  onions  now 
flooding  the  Southern  California  mar- 
kets can 'be  stored  very  easily. . .they 
are  not  the  perishable  earlj?-  varieties. 
If  Southern  California  housewives  can 
be  urged  to  buy  up  a  few  extra  pounds 
and  store  them  in  a  cool  dry  place, 
the  onion  problem  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. •  There  are  many  flavorful 
dishes  centered  around  onions  that  are 
especially  good  for  summer  meals... 
French  onion  soup  au  gratin« .. liver 
and  onions. ., onions  stuffed  with  miush- 
rooms,  tomatoes,  corn  and  green  pepper, 
onions  liven  aLmost  any  leftover  meat 
dish... and  of  course,  what  would  a 
■  siJLmraer  vegetable  salad  be  without  an 
onion  or  two? 

-o- 


MARKET  PAN0RAI.1A  ' 
SAII  FRANCISCO 

Apricots,  "peaches  and  cantaloups,  (prices- slightly  lower) . 
Apricot  canning  season-will  continue  for  another  week  or  two. 
Orange's.    Watermelons-  (quality/  good,  prices  lower). 
Grapefruit,    Apples  (prices  slightly  lower),  r 
Onions,  lettuce,  snap  beans. 

Cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,' squash  (prices  slightly  higher). 
Celery  and  green  corn  (slightly  lower). 
Carro-ts,  peas,  beets. 

SEATTLE.. 

Apricots  (canning  season  on)  cherries  (slightly  below 
ceiling). 

Cantaloups  and  Y/atermelons  (prices  lower). 
Oranges  (selling  at  ceiling  except  for  sm.aller  sizes). 
Apples  (Washington  transparents  -  reasonable  prices). 
Calif,  peaches,  seedless  grapes, .honeydew  and  honeyball 
melons,  (prices  high).    Grapefruit  (ceiling)  avocados, 
berries,  bananas. 

Snap  beans,  celery,  squash,  tomatoes. 
Carrots  and  bunched  vegetables,  potatoes.    Onions  and,' 
peas  (slightly  higher). 

Cabbage  (ceiling),  cauliflower  and  lettuce  (higher), 
cucijimbers,  eggplant.    Asparagus '  ( season  practically  over«) 
The  first  local  green  corn  is  arriving  from  Wapato  district  ~  quality  good, 

.  '  ■•     •  ■  /  •         /■  '    ■  PORTL^JD. 
BEST  PRUIT-^-BUYS      .    Local  cherries  (light  types  lower  than  dark)  -  ready  for 

■  .         canning.    Apricots  -  ready  for  canning.      ■  ■ 

ill  MODERATE  SUPPLY—  Peaches  (ready  for  canning  in  about  2  weeks),  bush  berries. 
IN- LIGHT  SUPPLY         .  Grapefruit.    Cantaloups  and  watermelons  (prices  lower,  but 

:         '  •  wide  range  in  quality) . 

BEST -;\/EGE'?ABLE  BUI-  •  Potatoes  -  (locals  lower,  California  imports  higher). 
IN  HOD ERi^TE  SUPPLY.'-  Beets,  -snap  beans  and- tomatoes,  (prices  lower)  celery. 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .-'.^    Carrots  (higher  -  coming  from  California  to  relieve  local 
l'-'^--"--  '  '  ■  ■'  shortage)  cabbage  (ceiling)  cauliflower,  .lettuce,  peas 

and  onions  (higher) .  . 
The-.-ffirst  local  green  corn,,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  appearing  -  prices  still 
near  ■ceiling,  biit.will  probably  decline  as  receipts  increase. 

'       '    ■    '  ■  LOS  ANGELES  . 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  -     '  "Apricots,  peaches  (prices  lower). 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLT Plums,  cantaloups' J  slightly  higher)  w.-termelons  (lower). 

oranges  and  avocados  (all  varieties . high  except  blacks). 
IN  LIGHT -SUPPLY  Apples  (Astrac'han).  -, lower  -  Gravensteins  from  Sonoma 

.  '  starting  to-arriye',-  figs  (Black  Mission),  youngberries  and 

.       ,.  ■         '  boysenberries '  '(higher) .  grapefruit,  lemons,  bananas,  straw- 

.  berries  (ceiling)"  ^11  varieties  of  raspberries  going  to 
"•■  •  ■    ;  canneries-- since  ceilings  es'tbtblished, 
BEST  YBGETi'^LE' BUYS-  Onions,  corn,-  lettuce.'  '  " 

IN  MODEHATE  SUPPLY  -  Snap  beans,'  cabbage  and  p-otatc^es  (higher)  cucumbers  (best 

.quality -at  ■  ceiling) ..  bunche.d  . vegetable 3. 
IN  LIGHT.  SUPPLY  -       Cauliflower  (high) ,.  peas  and  bell  peppers,  (at  ceilin'g) . 
laSGELL-fLNSOtJS  VEG^ITAELES  ON  THE  WHOLESALE..MARKET.---  gisparagus*,  rhubarb,  banana 
squash,, .  endive,  ■  romaine,.  mushrooms,  watercress,  dill, '•••okra,  parsnips,  garlic. 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  - 

IN  MODER..TS  SUPPLY  ^■ 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 
BEST  7EG:i:T.J:iLE  BUYS- 
IN  .I.;ODER..TE  SUPPLY  - 


BEST  FRUIT  Bl^YS  - 
IN-  MODERATE  SUPPLY  - 

IN-LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 


BEST  \rEGETABLE  BUYS-  , 

IN  moder;je  supply  - 

IN  LIGHT  SLTPLY  ^ 
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HOW  THEY  fctT 


A  FLAG  MARKS  THE  .SPOT 

VITAMINS  LOST,  STRAYED  OR.  STOLEN? 


HOir  THEY  EAT 

Now  that  the  Combined  Food  Board  has 
released  its  pioneer  report  on  the 
food  supplies  of -the^  United  Kingdom, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  compar- 
isons can  now  be- made  between  current  ' 
and  pre-war  eating  habits  in  the  three 
countries; 

The  report  shows  that  in  1943/  Amer- 
icans were  using  about  16  percent 
more  milk  and  milk  products  ( excluding 
butter)  than  before  the  war.    Canada, ' : 
too,  has  been  using  more  milk  than  be-,"  • 
fore  the  war,  but  Canadians  do  not  eat 
much  cheese.    English  consumers  are 
eating  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  - 
cheese  that  Americans  eat,  aiid  more 
than  three  times  as' much  as ■ Canadians  . 
But  they  are  still  getting  25  percent 
less  milk  and  niilk  products"  than  we. 

Americans  received  on  the  averege  of 
14-1  pounds  of  meat  per  'per &dn' last  .' 
year.    Before  the  war,  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  was  134-. 9  pounds. 
The  average  Canadian  got         pounds  of 
meat  in  1943,  and ' the ■ average  Britisher 
got  only  about  107  pounds. 


Amazing  is  the  fact  that  before  the 
war,  Americans  were  eating  5  times 
as  much  poultry  as  the  British,  and 
nov/  we're  •  actually  consuming  12  times 
as  much,    England's  fish. consumption 
is  still  double  that  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,    In  terms  of .both, 
poultry  and  fish,  the  average  Britisher 
got  only  18  pounds  while  the  ayerage 
American  got  about  28  pounds..  ..' 

Enland's  supply  of  eggs  is.^qjily  about 
one-half  that  of.  the  United  States* 
There,  the  consumer  received  about  29 
shell  eggs  last  year.    Dried  eggs, 
obtained  through  lend-lease,  are  help- 
ing to  fill. the  gap. 

English  supplies  of  lard,  shortening 
and  other  fat-bearing  foods  are  seriously 
deficient. . ,15  percent  less  than 'Amer- 
icans.   The  English  have  always  eaten 
more  butter  than  Americans,  although 
not  so  much  as  the  Canadians,  who  are 
the  biggest  butter  eaters  in  the  world. 

In  the  U.S.,  during  the  war,  consumption 
of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  increased 
by  16  percent,    'J'^otal  citrus  fruit  and 
tomato  supplies  averaged  about  103  pounds 

(more) 
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per  capita,  and  other  fruits  totaled 
about  10/^,  pounds  per  capita.  Each 
Canadian  got  about  62  pounds  of  toma- 
toes and  citrus  fruits,  and  about  72 
pounds  of  other  fruit  last  year.  In 
Great  Britain  expectant  mothers  and  in- 
fants have  had  an  adequate  supply  of 
fruit  juices,  but  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, a  glass  of  fruit  juice  is  a  rare 
treat  which  only  comes  once  or  twice 
a  year.    English  housewives  are  find- 
ing potatoes  a  poor  substitute  for 
citrus  fruits,  even  though  potatoes 
contain  Vitamin  C.-       -   ■■  ■ 

¥ith  all  her  imports  cut  off,  Canada 
has  been  forced  to  rely  on  her  own 
short  gr07>ring  season  for  her  vege-  - 
table  requirements.    Her, supplies  of 
green  and  leafy  vegetables  averaged ^ 
33  pounds  per  capita.    The  British 
have  a  program  similar  to  our  Victory 
gardens      which  has  been- so  success- 
ful that  England  now  has  vegetable 
supplies  large  enough  to  insure  every- 
one 133  pounds  of  green  vegetablfBS. 
This  is  4-2  percent  larger  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  '     .  • 

In  contrast  to  the  food  supplies  in 
these  three  countries,  here  are  the 
amoLmts  of  food  allowed  the  average 
consumer  in  Germany  each  year:  28 
pounds  of  meat,  23  pounds  of  fat,  26 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  26  quarts  of 
skimmed  milk. 

Food  rations  in  most  of  the  occupied 
countries  are  even  lower. 

— o- 

A  FLAG  MARKS  TM  SPOT 

At  present,  there  are-  172  food  pro- 
cessing plants  across  the  country 
flying  the  War  Food  Administration.'  s  ■. 
"A"-  Award  for  achievement.    They  have, 
set  records  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  production  despite  wartim.e.  .dif  f i-^  •• 
culties,  and  the  flag  they  receive 
represents  the  same  high  .standards  of 
work  as  does  the ' Army-Navy ^"E"  award- 
ed for  industrial  production , 


The  verdant  green  background  of  the 
flag  symbolizes  the  agricultural  base 
of  the  food  processing  industry.  The 
center  design,  a  circle  form.ed  by  a 
head  of  wheat  on  one  side  and  a  steer 
gear  on  the  other,  signifies  full  agri- 
cultural production,    "Tithin  the  circle 
is  the  blue  "A"  for  achievement,  A 
v/hite  star  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  flag  indicates  a  year  of 
outstanding  accomplishment.    The  flag 
•must  be  re-won  each  year,  and  each 
successive  flag  carries  an  additional 
service  star  on  the  left  hand  corner  - 
one  for  each  year  the  award  is  granted. 

A  pin  has  also  been  designed  for  em- 
ployees to  wear  as  their  personal 
symbol  of  cooperation.    The  pin  bears 
the  central  device  carried  on  the  flag, 
and  the  words,  "Achievement  Award  - 
Food  Fights  For  Freedom".  Over 
100,000  food  processing  workers  in  the 
United  States  have  earned  these  pins. 

Nominations  for  the  "A"  Award  are  orig- 
inated by  Regional  Directors  of  the 
Office  of  Distribution    WA,  or  by 
commodity  branches  of  the  Office  of 
Distribution  in  Washington,  D.C.  Any 
em.ployee  of  the  Office  of  Distribution 
may  also  propose  a  plant  for  consider- 
ation.   An  awards  board  then  considers 
.  the  .nominations  and  recommends  final 
action  to  the  ^^irector  of  Food  Dis- 
tribution. 

Both  the  War  and"  Navy  Departments  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  have  a  part 
in  .awarding  the  "A"  to  outstanding 
food  processors.    Therefore,  an  Army 
or  , Navy  officer  makes. the  presentation 
of  the  flag  at  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  recognised  plant. 

-o- 

,   VITi^^INS,  LOST,  STRAYED,  STOLEN? 

Fres.h  air  and  v/ater  are  good  for-  man 
and  beast.'.  ,buf  not  for  the  life  of  a 
vitamin.    The_  horaemaker  who  V7ants  to 
assure  her  family -vitamins  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vegetables  and  "fruits  con- 
sijmed,  must  buy  only  the  amount  of 
perishable  foods  her  family  will  eat. 


The  longer  vegetables  and  fruits  "s'tay 
in  the  market  and -in  hone  storage,- 
the  more  vitamins  lost. 

Heat  and  air  are  tv^/o  of  the  coninon 
enemies  of  Vitamxn       and  water  will 
dissolve  it, ■  Greens  should  not  be 
soaked  in  water.    Wash  them  quicklv' 
in  one"  water  bath,-    Lift  them- out  and 
place  in  fresh  water,  -  Bv  several  quick 
rinsings,  the  grit  and  dirt  will  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  and  the  veg- 
etables will  not  be' bruised  or  crush-  ' 
ed.    Crushing  is  another  v/a/  to  lose 
some  of  the  Vitam.in  C,  . 

'Then  cooking  fresh  greens,  use  lust 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from  stick- 
ing to  the  pan.;.  By  cooking  vegetables 
in  just  enough  briskly  boiling,  slight- 
ly salted  water,  Vitam.in  C  is  retained 
. longer .       .  ....  ■ 

The  less  cut  surfaces  there  are,-  the 
less  vitamins  will  be  exposed' to  water 
and  air.    Cut  v-3getables  in  large  pieces 
rather  than  small  ones... or  better  yet,, 
boil'  them  with  skins  on.  •  ■  . 

Vegetables  that  are  to  be  grated  or  ■ 
diced  should  be  fixed  just  before 
using.    Vegetables  that  are  siaredded   •  • 
lose  less  vitamins  than  those  ,  that   ■.•  ■ 
have  been  chopped.    The  use  of  a  plas- 
tic knife  for  shredding  res^olts  in 
less  vitamin  loss  than  using  a  meatl 
one,  .  ' 

Thiamin,  riboflavin  and  niacin. three 
of  the  E  vitamins,  are-  soluble  in 
water  also.    Foods  rich  in  these  vita- 
mins should  not  be  soaked,  and  the'  ■ 
liquid  in.  which  they -are  cooked  should 
be  used, .  -.     .  .  • 

There  is  a  knack  to  preparing  frozen 
foods  in  orde.r  to  keep  the  vitamins, 
too.    Keep  them  frozen  hard  until 
you're  rsady  to  use  them.  Vegetables 
should 'be  placed  frozen,  j.nto  slightly  . 
Salted,  bo3  li.n^  water. 

In  canning,  acid  fruits  and  tomatoes 
retain  their  Vitamin  C  better  than  do 
non-acid  vegetables,    A  good  bit  of  the 


B  vitamins  "dissolve  in  canning,  so  if 
the  liquor  in  the-  jar  is  not  used,  much 
of  this  vitamin  value  will  be  lost. 

Whether  foods  are-  canned,  frozen  or  de- 
hydrated, there  are  several  points ■ to 
remember  if  vitamin  value  is  to  be  re- 
tained.   Select  produce  of  prime  quality 
arji  maturity.    Second,  prepare  food 
immediately  before  it-  hB.s  time  to  dete-^ 
riorate.    Use  product  within  a  year,  if 
possible,  from  the  time  it  was  preserved, 

-o^-  •  -  ■  ■ 

DEHYDRATION  ISN'T  M  ''  • 

Dehydrated  carrots,  onions,  turnips, 
white  and  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
beets  taste  about  the.  same  as  fresh 
stored  vegetables  when  they  have  been 
reconstituted  with  water.    Others  take 
on"  an  entirely  new  flavor  when  dried, 

'The  food  value  of  freshly  dehydrated 
■  vegetables  is  about  the  same  as  for 
•fresh  or  canned  vegetables.    Some  of 
the  vitamin  value  is  lost,  but  this 
factor  is  being  overcome  as  the  dehyd^-a- 
tion:  process  is  improved.    The  faster 
the  \7ater~evaporation,  the  less  vitamin 
loss '  there  is;-      '  .-.  ,  ; 

Food  deh2^dration  is  an  old  process  -  the 
Egyptians  dried. food  thousands  of  years 
ago.    The  American  Indians. were  drying 
corn,  meat  and  fish  long  before  the 
white  man  came  to  this  country.  Their 
pemmican  was  made  from  strips  of  buffalo 
meat  which  was  -'beaten  -until  crumbly.  . 
The'  Indians  added  melted  tallow  to  these 
meat  crumbs  and  the  mixture  was  stored 
in  leather  bags  where  it  would '.keep  for 
long  periods.    Our  New  England  fore- 
fathers took  a  tip  from  the  Indians 
and  dried  corn,  fruit  and  codfish  -  in 
fact  drying  codfish  for  export  "las 
the  first  comm.ercial  food  industry  of  - 
North  xjnerica.    Dried  vegetables  were 
used  during  the  war  between  the  states, 
^t  that  time,  they  ?/ere  called  ['desir  - 
coated  vegetables".,  and  meant  lighter 
packs  and  added  nourislim.ent  for  the 

'soldiers. .  .  During  .the  Klondike  .gold  . 

.rush,  the  miners: used  dried  potatoes. 
Nine  m^illion"  pounds  of  dehydrated- foods 
v/ere  used  overseas  during  World  War  I. 


./ 


I^IAEKET  PAHQRAi^iA 
SAN  FEANCISCO 

BEST  FRUIT  BUi'Sw « • . .  ^Apricots  (canning  season  over  soon) 

Peaches  (prices  low-canning  peaches  to  arrive  soon) 
Cantaloups 

IN  MODEEATE  SUPPLY, e » Apples  (prices  lower) 
IN  LiaHT  SUPPLY. o...oPigs  (slightly  higher) 

BEST  VEG-ETABLE  BUYSo^Snap  beans and  peas  (prices'  slightly  lower) 

Onions  (heavy  supply  -  increased  consumption  needed) 
Lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  corn 
IN  kODERATS  SUPPLY. Celery ,  spinach,  eggplant,  and  peppers  (prices  dropped) 
JN  LIGHT  SUPPLY^ ... o .Artichokes  and  cabbage  (prices  slightly  higher) 

LOS  ANGELES 

BEST  PRUIT  BUYSo . . . .^Apricots  and  peaches  (canning  season  full  swing) 

IN  MODERATE  SL^PLY,    Santa  Rosa  plums  (lower) 

Summer  avocados  (prices  loxv^er  than  for  Puertes) 
Cantaloups,  watermelons,  grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons, 
nectarines) 

IN  LIG-HT  SUPPLY*.  Cherries,  figs,  and  Puerte  avocados  (high) 

Strav-berries  eno.  raspberries  and  bananas  (selling  at  ceiling) 
Boysenberries  and  Youngberries  (higher) 
Limes  and  new  crop  apples  (high) 

Bartlett  pears  (from  Sacramento  Valley)  and  Mexican  pineapples 
BEST  VEGETABLE  3LTS«. Onions  (low  prices) 

Lettuce  (prices  dropped  -  growers  not  harvesting  so  much  this 

v/eek  in  effort  to  stabilize  price) 

Rhubarb,  corn  and  potatoes 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. Cabbage ,  squash  and  bunched  vegetables 

Peas  (best  quality  selling  at  ceiling) Snap  beans  (slightly  ■ 

higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY....  ».Sv7eet  potatoes  and  asparagus  (high)  Cauliflov/er  (slightly 

higher)  Some  Lima  beans  on  the  market 
Good  eggplant  and  cucumbers  at  ceiling©    Leeks,  green  onions  rather  high,  celery 
prices  declining©  iyiiscellaneous  vegetables?  romainej  endive,  mushroons,  napa, 
parsnips,  garlic^  okra  and  watercress* 

■  PORTLAND 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. Apples  (size  improving,  prices  fairly  high) 

Cherries,  peaches,  cantaloups  and  v/atermelons  (high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLYo  Apricots  (much  in  demand,  but  growers  get  higher  prices  for 

Eastern  shipment.    Quality  not  best  -  prices  ceiling) 

Berries  (short  supply  due  heat  last  few  days  -  ceiling  prices) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. r Snap  beans,  sumruer  squash  and  bunched  vegetables  (other  than 

turnips-shortage  due  to  work  worm  damage)    Corn  (local 
arriving  in  large  amounts  -  prices  lov;er;  Calif,  corn  plenty) 
Tomatoes  (heavy  arrivals  from  California  -  locals  blighted 
and  show  lack  of  moisture) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . c Local  potatoes  and  Washington  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .....  Cabbage,  peas  (highjComing  from  Seattle  and  Oregon  Coast) 

SEATTLE  cherries 
BEST  PRUIT  BUYS. «... .Apples  (lower),  apricots  (firm  prices,  overripe , lower) ,  / 
IN  .MODERATE  SUPPLY. . .Grapes ,  honeydew  melons  and  loganberries  (lower,  prices) 

Peaches  (much  lower,  especially  small  sizes) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Citrus  fruits 

BEST  VEGEjABLE  BUTS. c Celery ,  corn,  soft  squash,  tomatoes  (plentiful, prices  lower) 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. Peas  (reasonable)  lettuce  (slightly  lower) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLYo  Cabbage  (ceiling)  cauliflower  (high) 
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IN  RUSSIA 
RECIPS-J.IEIIU  CONTEST 

RELISHING  THOSE  IiEALS 


DINNERTIME  IN  RUSSIA 

How  our  allies  live,  and  what  their 
food  habits  are^  become  subjects  of  in- 
creasing interest  to  AiTiericans  as  the 
v/ar  continues «    Your  readers  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  v/hat  Russians  eat  day 
after  day. ..and  how  they  struggled  to 
keep  going  when  a  rich  share  of  their 
agricultural  lands  fell  to  the  Germans, 

Dr.  Mark  Graubard,  a  bio-^chen  ist  with 
the  War  Food  Administration  has  stud- 
ied the  food  habits  of  people  all  over 
the  globe,  including  the  ^'^ussians.  He 
points  out  that  the  Russians  have- de- 
pended mainly  upon  black  bread,  pota- 
toes and  cabbage  for  their  subsistence 
during  these  war  years. 

Potatoes  are  the  mainstay  for  many 
meals,  usually  boiled  in  their  jackets  - 
and  eaten  with  "Borstch",-  a  Russian 
soup*'    Borstch  may  be  made  vith  a  beef 
stock  base  if  the  Russian  housewife 
can  get  any  meat.    But  meat  is  very 
scarce,  so  more  often  this  soup  is  made 
of  onions,  cabbage,  parsley,  beets  or 
tomatoes* 


Russians  like  a  wide  variet},^  of  fruits 
■  and  vegetables,  and  unless  the  skin  or 
rind  is  inedible,  these  fruits  and  veg- 
etables are  seldom  par'ed.    Rai¥  vege- 
tables are  favorites,  and  children 
frequently  munch  on  raw  carrots,  onions 
cucumbers,  or  young  sugar  beets. 

when  the  Russians  have  the  time  and 
opportunity,  they  raise  truck  gardens. 
But  since  they  don't  have  the  equipment 
for  canning  that  Americans  have... and 
since  there  is  little  com.mercially  can- 
ned food  available,  the  Russians  store 
their  garden  produce  in  cellars.  Cer- 
tain fruits,  like  apples  and  pears  are 
also  stored  in  cellars.    As  a  result, 
country  folk  eat  better  than  the  city 
dwellers  because  they  can  raise  much  of 
their  own  food. 

With  beef  scarce,  Russians  eat  large 
quantities  of  fish,  usually  sardines 
and  salted  herring.        favorite  meat 
dish  is  made  from  pigs  or  calves  feet, 
cooked  and  jellied.    Poultry  and  eggs 
are , not  generally  found  on  the  markets 
now.    Butter  is  almost  unl<:nown  to  the 
Russians  as  a  spread  for  bread. '  Any  fat 
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th3  homenaker  cs.n  [ret  is  used  in  cook- 
in,^.    Bread  is  spread  \'j±th  Jam,  often 
made  from  plums,  but  of  course,  sugar 
for  making  jam  is  very  scarce  in  Russia 
now. 

Russian  bread  is  ordinarily  made  from 
rye,  but  it  doesn't  look  like  our  rye 
br3-M!^..    it's  very  dark,  heavj^  and  sour. 
Tho  Wiiole  .--rain  is  used  to  make  the  bread 
^'diich  accounts  for  the  black  color. 
HuBsians  don't  refine  their  cereal  foods 
as  Americans  do. 

Milk  is  ^iven  the  children,  but  rarely 
drunk  by  adults.    Cottage  cheese  mixed 
with  raw  vegetables  and  souj'  cream  is 
a  favorite  dish,  and  sour  milk  is  often 
eaten  with  a  dish  of  potatoes. 

An  interesting  dessert  that  is  served 
in  Russia'  now  is  mads  by  cooking  carrots 
with  sugr^  and  spices.    Desserts  of  any 
kind  are  a  holiday  "special"  in  Russia. 
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R5CIPE-MENIJ  CONTEST 

In  the  February  7  .issue  of  Food  Views, 
the  Victory  Recipe-Menu  contest  was  an- 
nounced by  the  American. Federation  of 
Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  Nutrition 
Programs  Branch  of  the  YJI'A°     The  contest 
ended  May  31?  and  v/inners  of  the  §700    :  • 
in  TJar  Bonds  and  stamps  were  recently/ 
named . 

There  v/ere  five  kinds  of  recipe-menu 
combinations  on  v/hich  a  participant 
could  vrritep    1.    A  no-ration  point 
recipe,  (some  food  items  in  the  menus 
for  the  other  t:70  m.eals  could  require 
ration  points).     2.    A  lo'<7-point  main 
dish  recipe,  with  some  ration  points 
required  for  the  other  two  mieals.  3. 
A  quick-coojiing  recipe  v:hich  could  be 
prepared  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  4. 
A  recipe  for  a  foreign  dish,  such  as 
goulash  or  chop  sue^^,  which  would  be 
easily  acceptable  to  the  Am.erican.  pub- 
lic.    5.    A  recipe  for.  a  new  food,  such 
as  soybeans,  tastefully  prepared. 

31  states  were  represented  in  the  thou- 
sands of  entries  submitted.    To  wn.n  a 
prise,  the  participants  were  required 
to  submit  a  recipe  for  the  main  dish  for 
dini'^er,  in  addition  to  menus  for  all 
meals  for  one  day,  and  all  recipes  to  in- 


clude the  basic  seven  food  groups.  The 
contest  was  cited  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
v;ar  effort  on  the  home  front. 

There  were  five  w:.nners  of  first  prizes, 
a.   $50  v;ar  bond  each.    Second  and  third 
place  winners  received  a  $25  war  bond. 
In  addition,  §5  in  war  stamps  were 
av'/arded  to  AO  contestants,  eight  in 
each  recipe  group.    18  honorable  men- 
tion entries  brought  each  author  one 
dollar's  worth  of  war  stamps. 

The  panel  of  contest  judges  consisted 
of  seven  nationally  known  authorities  on 
food.    In  response  to  popular  interest, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  \d.ll 
soon  i3j?ue  all  the  winning  recipes  in 
booklet  form  for  free  distribution, 
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RELISHING  THOSE  MALS 

Pickle  and  relish  preparations  are  liter- 
ally talcing  over  the  kitchen  of  many  an 
Anierican  hom.e  these  days.    This  year,     .  | 
with  a  large  amount  of  the  comimsrcial 
stock  of  pickles  going  to  the  armed  forces 

more  -women  will  want  to  put  up  ^ 
pickles  and  relishes  at  home.  S 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pickles.  We 
usually  think  of  pickles  as  cucumbers 
of  various  sizes.'    Actually,  the  term 
pickle  refers  to  any  vegetable  or  frui^^ 
that  has  been  preserved  in  vinegar,  salt, 
mustard,  or  other  spice.    Fruit  pickles 
are  easiest  to  make  at  home  -  peaches, 
pears,  crabapples,  etc.    These  fruits 
are  left  whole  and  simmered  in  a  sweet- 
sour  sirup.    Then  there  are  quick-pro- 
cessed pickles  made  from  vegetables  L 
which  ai^e  salted  dov.'n  overnight,  and  ^ 
combined  the  following  day  with  boiling- 
hot  vinegar  and  spice.    Dills,  old- 
fashioned  cucumber  slices  and  piccalilli  ( 
are'  also  favorites  made  at  home.  Last 
are  the  relishes,  such  as  tomato  catsup,  : 
chili  sauce,  and  chutneys  are  made  of 
vegetables  or  fruit,  chopped  and  sea- 
soned, or  cooked,  down  to  a  spicy  sauce. 

There  is  a  nev/  Government  bulletin  off 
the^  press  called  "Pickle  and  Relish 
Recipes".    Copies  can  be  secured  by  adres 
sing  the  Office  of  Distribution,  WFA, 
821  Market  St.  Rm.  700,  San  Francisco,  3  j 
California,  ' 


Iv:il::  supplies  for  august 


EIGHT  IlILLION  POUNDS  OF  FOOD 


A!Tierican  consamers  will  be  able  to  buy 
about  -  the  same  amount  of  milk,  chocolate 
milk,  buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese  du- 
ring August  as  they  purchased  in  July. 
But  they  vjill  be  getting  less  cream, 
due  to  the  short  supply  of  butterfat, 

^ar  Food  Order  #79?  issued  by  the  War 
Food  Adm.inistration,  permits  dealers 
to  sell  100  percent  as  much  fluid  milk  ; 
in  August  as  they  sold  in  June,  19^3. 
T-ieii-  quota  for  milk  by-products  is 
90  percent  of  June,  1943  sales.  And 
the  quota  for  cream  is  75  percent  of  the 
same  base  period.    The  reduction  in  the 
amcunt  of  cream  which  may  be  sold  is 
necess'ary  to  help  with  butter  supplies. 
(In  July  the  cream  quota  was  90^), 

Butter  production  during  the  first  five 
months  of  thiis  year  has  run  more  than 
80  mdllion  pounds  less  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1943.     As  a  result,  the 
ration  value  on  butter  has  beeh  increas- 
edr.fr om  12  to  16  points,  and  butter 
supplies  will  be  tighter  this  fall  and 
winter. 

You  may  recall  that  the  milk  conserva-^ 
tion  program  was  developed  last  fall. 
At  that  time  it  became  apparent  that  the 
growing  increase  in  domestic  fluid  milk 
consumption  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
milk  going  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
butter,  evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder 
needed  to  meet  essential  military  and 
civilian  requirements.    To  avoid  ration- 
ing, fluid  milk  sales  were  stabilized 
at  the  June  1943  level o..,. a  record 
month  for  civilian  milk  purchases.  Any 
mdlk  produced  above  the  quotas  then 
went  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

There  are  35  m.arket  agents  administering 
the  miilk  conservation  program  in  metro- 
politan areas  tliroughout  the  United   "  ? 
States.     During  the  season  of  increased 
milk  production  they  could  increase  the 
national  quotas  ?/herever  the  supply  and 
limited  manufacturing  facilities  warran- 
ted any  increase  to  save  milk.  This 
authority  will  expire  at  the  end  of  July 
because  milk  production  has  now  started 
its  normal  seasonal  decline... 10  percent 
less  is  expected  in  August  than  in  July. 
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Here '  s  the  YIFA  report  on  food  delivered 
in  June  under  lend-lease  and  other  war 
programs. . .806,942,749  pounds  of  it, 

'82  percent  of  the  total  went  to  allied 
countries,  and  out  of  that,  58  percent 
went  to  the  British  Empire,  and  32  per- 
cent to  Russia.     Other  claimants  in  June 
included  Greece,  North  and  Y^est  Africa 
and  the  French  Gom.mittee  of  National 
Liberation.    WA's  Caribbean  and  Terri- 
torial emergency  program  delivered 
33>691,213  pounds  of  food  and  other  farm 
products  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Hawaii. 

By  commodity  groups,  the  products  ship- 
ped under  lend-lease  in  June  weres 
Dairy  and  poultry  products,  18  percent; 
meats,  27  percent;  fats  and  oils,  10 
percent;  grain  products,  17  percent; 
fruits  and  vegetables,  13  percent;  sugar 
9  percent;  cotton,  1  percent;  and  tobac- 
co, less  than  1  percent. 

The  WFA  Office  of  Distribution  allocated 
t?70  percent  of  last  month*  s  food  deliv- 
eries to  sponsors  of  school  lunch  prog- 
rams, relief  agencies  and  other  civilian 
groups  in  the  United  States, 
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WAR  NEEDS  TAKE  MORE  CRAI^IBERRIES 

This  3^ear's  cranberry  crop  will  be  16 
million  pounds  short  of  last  year's 
production,  due  to  military  requirements 
-The  civilian  allocation  will  be  about 
33  and  3/4  million  pounds,  which  is 
around  62  percent  lower  than  last  year, 
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PLENTIFUL  FOODS  FOR  AUGUST 

Fresh  foods  expected  to  be  plentiful 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country;-  during  August  are  snap  beans, 
tom.atoes,  dry  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
summer  squash,  grapes,  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  v/atermelons  and  cantaloups,  in 
addition  to  locally  produced  vegetables. 
Also  abundant  will  be  peanut  butter, 
citrus  marmalade,  canned  green  and  wax 
beans,  frozen  vegetables  including 
frozen  baked  beans,  dry-mix  and  dehydra- 
ted soups,  soya  flour,  soya  grits  and 
soya  cakes,  wheat  flour  and  bread,  oat- 
meal, macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles. 
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MARKET  PAIIORAxMA 


SEATTLE 


GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS  Apples,  boysenberries,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes,  casaba, 

honsydew  melons,  TTashington  and  California  plums. 

IN  MODERATE  SITPPLY   California  Bartlett  pears  (increasing,  but  prices  high). 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, .. o Apricots ,  cantaloups  and  watermelons,  selling  at  ceiling, 

T^-CUB  VDGETAELE  BUYS  .Celery,  corn  and  tomatoes,  (lov/er  priced), 

-  Bunched  and  root  vegetables  (reasonable) 

Soft  squash,  (most  reasonably  priced  item  on  the  market), 
IN  IIODSRATE  SUPPLY   Cucumbers,  onions.    Western  Washington,  potatoes  now - 

arriving  in  Seattle. 
IM  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Lettuce,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.    Washington, tomatoes 

are  nov;  arriving. 

PORTLA-ND  .-A.    ..  • 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS   All  cane  berries  are  ncv;  ready,  for  cannings  (Cane  berries 

include  logans,  youngs,  boysens,  blackberries,  rasp-  ; 
berries  and  dew  berries).    The  season  is  short  -  only  a. few 
canning  days  left.    Few  days  left  .^f or  canning  apricots, 

too.  ■  ■        ;    '       -   •  ■ 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY....     Peaches  (just  coming  Into  bearing  - .several  canning 

weeks  left) . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY,  o .  Currants.  •  "  V"  :' .  :  .. 

GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Summer  squash  and  potatoes.  ...J  r-.-. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, .Cabbage,  cauliflower,  peas,  turnips  .and  bunched  ,.carr.ot::s 

(some  carrots  arriving  from  California  to  relieve  the 

shortage) . 

The  vegetable- supply  on  the  wholesale  market  has  been  barely  normal............  ..  • 

•     ■  '■      .  ;  .  •••    SAN  FRANCISCO  ■ 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS,,,oo,.    Peaches,  plui'.is.  Apricots  (last  ?jeek  f  or  ^  canning)-,.  ■  ••• 

Cantaloups  and  watermelons  (quality  improving).  :  •      :,  '  ■ 

GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS.  Snap  beans  (just  right  for  canning).     ^:\,::.  '.  .  •.  , 

;     .       Celery  and  squash.  ■ 
IN  MODKRATE  StJPPLtv.\. Tomatoes  (quality  improved,  prices  slightly,  higher)  ,  ■  ; 

LOS  iiNGELES  '  ■  .,  ' 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS..,....'-  Peaches 

..  .Apricots  (canning  season  still  on  -  prices  slightly  higher) 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. Summer  avocados.     Cantaloups  (slightly  higher). 

Plums,  nectarines  and  apples  (prices  lower). 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Watermelons  (higher),  Fuerte  avocados,  oranges  .and  lemons. 

Stravifberries,  raspberries  and  grapefruit  (selling  at 

ceiling),. 

Gharries,,  boysenberries,  figs,  limes  and  grapes  (high). 
A  few  bananas  and  pineapples  are  also  on  the  market. 

GOOD  VEGETABLE/ BUYS  Potatoes,  Italian  and  summer  squash,  bunched  vegetables, 

and  tomatoes,  ,  Peas : (wide  range  in  quality  and  prices). 

Celery  and  cabbage  (lower).    Lima  beans  (high). 

Snap  .beans  and  corn  (slightly  higher), 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY........  Cauliflower,  peppers  and  asparagus  (high).  .  Leeks,  green 

onions,  and  radishes,   (fairly  high).    Eggplant  and 

cucumbers,  (good  quality  at  ceiling). 
A  few  sweet  potatoes  are  arriving  f^-om  the  Coachella  Valley. 
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